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avoided. The divergence from the Republic may be accounted for, he 
thinks, by the peculiar vocabulary and poetic style of the Phaedrus. 

The Isocrates problem he solves by the assumption that Isocrates 
published the tract against the sophists after the Phaedrus and before the 
Euthydemus, and thus converted the compliments of the Phaedrus to the 
sneer at the close of the Euthydemus. This chronology is, of course, impos- 
sible if we accept the two almost certain parodies of Isocrates in Plato, that 
of Contra Sophistas 17 in Gorgias 463A and that of Panegyr. 8 in Phaedrus 
267A. Every theory of the comparative literary chronology of Plato and 
Isocrates must take account of the presumptions raised by these parodies 
or coincidences. Barwick does not mention them. 

Paul Shorey 



The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an English Translation 
by Wilmek Cave Wright. Vol. II. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 519. 

The second volume of Mrs. Wright's Julian exhibits the merits of its 
predecessor (Class. Phil., VIII, 502) — the vigorous, idiomatic English, the 
carefully constituted text, the helpful annotations illustrating the wide 
range of Julian's reading and reminiscence. 

There are a few misapprehensions of Julian's meaning in technical 
passages — not many considering the nature of the task but more than 
a Loeb translation ought to show, and more I hope than the author will 
overlook in the third and concluding volume. In vi. 183D, toiis ko$6\ov 
Aoyous is not "the knowledge of universals," but the general principles of 
the several sciences. In 188B, hrtcnv ivrdvmv does not, I think, mean 
"in words alone," but setting them to hexameters. In vii 216C, x<*pa«- 
Tijpwv is not "certain characteristics of ours," but the letters of an unknown 
or mystical script. Julian compares the occult virtue of such letters to the 
effect of myths on the soul. The correlating words in the comparison are 
oirtp Sk Brj . . . . tovt' oTpxu jroAAeuas yiyvvrdai kcu. &a tS>v p.v$<ov. In 
vii. 219B, the translation misses the fundamental distinction between the 
case of Herakles and that of Dionysos. The former became divine, the 
latter was so from the beginning, ttov .... axrirtp .... ovt<o Si? do not 
include the two in one category, but oppose them, and the p.kv in l^ovou 
piv is the ixkv of pious concession that Julian's religious feeling requires to 
soften the following statement that Herakles nevertheless o/u.«>s remained 
within the limits rij's avQpunrCvris <pv<rto>s. That this was not the case with 
Dionysos is proved in 220B ff. In 224B, tovto Se oi nap' fytSs yiyvtrai 
means "this is not due to ["along of"] you." It could hardly mean "this 
is not your custom." In 330C, irapaKovtr/xaTw, a word which Julian per- 
haps took from the seventh Platonic epistle, does not mean "subterfuges." 
And in 330D, bpmvvixtos Xeyerai is not "amounts to the same thing." 
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In 343D, &<pe\etv As iiritpOovov tj/s (ipx^s tovto to ovo/m. does not, I think, 
mean "get rid of this word government," but "do away with the invidious 
designation of my rule as despotism" (Sco-to't^s supra). In 354D, eVj 
tvs /*«TiTetas is not, I think, "the middle of the road," but the unpopular 
business of judicial arbitration, of which Julian is speaking. He, perhaps, 
picked up this word too from the Platonic epistles. In 371B, «s axapio-ra 
KaraOtfioxK rjOr) Tas ^apiTas is not "I transformed your graciousness to 
ungracious ways," but "I bestowed my kindness on ungrateful minds." 
Cf . Catullus Ixxvi. 9, omnia quae ingratae perierunt credita menti; Isoc. i. 29 
and the phrase <rireipmv eis axdpurra. 

Of the some half-dozen plausible emendations proposed by Mrs. Wright 
Koivbv for Kaivov in 240B seems to me certain. 

Paul Shorey 



Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin. By F. W. West- 
awat. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. 

" This book," according to its Preface, "is not for schoolmasters. It is in- 
tended principally for (1) private students who desire to learn to pronounce 
and to read Latin correctly; and (2) those who feel that their acquired 
pronunciation needs overhauling." This purpose is legitimate and com- 
mendable; yet for the most part the author cannot be said to have achieved 
success in his treatment. The book suffers from defective knowledge on the 
part of the writer, as well as from looseness of statement. Thus on p. 16, 
we are told that "after n the u in gu is generally consonantal." A precise 
statement would omit the word "generally" and tell when the u in gu is 
consonantal, viz., when it is followed by a vowel. Similarly on p. 18: "In 
Latin, u before another vowel is generally consonantal." This statement 
is positively erroneous. Except when the u before another vowel is preceded 
by ng, and in suavis, suesco, suadeo, with their compounds and derivatives, 
u before a vowel is generally a vowel. Witness the host of words like tuus, 
suus, annuus, annuo, arduus, perpetuus, exiguus, arguo, sus, suis, fui, fueram, 
etc. Equally inaccurate is the statement on p. 21 : "The u in su is generally 
a consonant." On p. 5, we are told that "there is a difference of opinion 
about short o . . . . but the weight of opinion is in favour of the sound of 
o in not." Yet on p. 8, the author gives the sounds of French robe and 
German Sonne as illustrating the sound in question! Similarly on p. 11, 
"Latin ae may be pronounced as in Isaiah, when pronounced broadly. It 
is nearly like German o. French travail gives the sound fairly accurately." 
Now apart from the utter vagueness of the designation "broad sound," 
what possible similarity can one detect between German a and the second 
syllable of French travail f 



